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I itness—for a complex 


4 iINESS is not a simple concept. In the United 
I States a citizen is really fit only if he does his share 
to advance our democracy, our economy, our culture, 
our moral-spiritual life. And what his share is, 
is affected by his capacities, his level of maturity, his 
opportunities for self-improvement. 

Fitness pertains to the functioning of a person as 
awhole. Its many components—physical, social, emo- 
tional, intellectual, spiritual—-are threads inextricably 
woven into the fabric of human personality and be- 
The 
a flaring ulcer is as handicapped as the 
The adult who lacks 


havior. business executive whose decisions are 
turned by 
laborer with a sacroiliac sprain. 
energy to participate in civic affairs is as unfit as the 
And the 


hale and hearty citizen who cheats on his income tax 


youth who spends energy in unsocial acts. 


is as much a drain on society as if he were chronically 
ill in a public institution. 

So broad a concept of fitness asks no less than this 
from today’s schools—that they help every child reach 
his utmost in functional health, physical development, 
vocational and social competence, cultural and intel- 
lectual growth, self-expression, and moral character! 

Without minimizing the necessity of working for fit- 
ness on all fronts, schools ought particularly to en- 
courage youngsters to build good health, develop re- 
sources of vitality and coordination, and become skillful 


But 


in wholesome, vigorous forms of recreation. 





goal, an all-out effort 


schools must also see that exercise, games, athletics 
and other activities are carried on in social situations 
where interpersonal values are applied, satisfying peer 
relationships are established, creativeness is encour- 
aged, and integrity is valued. And they must make 
these opportunities abundantly available to all boys 
and girls. 

The question, however, is not whether this or that 
phase of schooling contributes more to fitness but, 
rather, how the schools can provide a balanced educa- 
tional experience for every child. School administra- 
tors and teachers have a responsibility not only for 
improving their own efforts in this direction but also 
for helping parents and others understand the mean. 
ing of fitness and the value of communitywide cooper- 
ation in providing programs, facilities, and—most 
of all—leadership to meet youth’s total needs. 


cantitie’, 


Simon A. McNeely 


Specialist for Health, Physical 
Education, and Athletics 
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BY THE 
AMERICA 


f iT - 
ATES OF 


UNITE! 


Educational news 





EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


of national significance 


For Peace 

\XPLAINING ourselves thoroughly 
1 to people from other countries 
complex process. But 
f Education feels that it 


is always 

the Office « 
took some | 
last month when it accepted an invi- 
tation to meet with the cultural and 


educational 


yng steps in that direction 


ittachés from more than 
60 foreign embassies in Washington. 

These attachés, who since 1951 have 
} 


been con 


Ling together once a month as 
an informal organization, have re- 
sponsibility for some 34,000 foreign 
students attending colleges and uni- 
versities in this country as well as for 
thousands of foreign trainees and 
experts studying, traveling, and ob- 
serving here. Some of the attachés 
have particularly complicated charges 
to fulfill: Iran, for example, has 2,000 
students here this year; India has 
2.300. 

By virtue of their duties these for- 
eign officials have an intense interest 
in our educational system; and their 
invitation to the Office of Education. 
for October 16, was the first they had 
ever proffered to -a United States 
Government agency. 

Both Acting Commissioner John R. 
Rackley and 
Oliver Caldwell spoke to the group. 
Dr. Rackley recounted the history of 


the Office, described its functions and 


Assistant Commissioner 


services, and welcomed his listeners 
to claim whatever. of those services 
would be helpful to them. Mr. Cald- 
well, who outlined the origin and 
functions of the International Educa- 
Division, of which he is di- 

expressed the that 
through the schools the world would 


tional 


rector, hope 


soon create the foundation of under- 
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Volume 


406116 sf 


standing that is essential to perma- 
nent peace. 

Dean of these attachés is M. S. 
Sundaram, educational and cultural 
counselor for India, who has served 
his country here, off and on, since 
1945, 
zation varies from meeting to meet- 
ing; at the one attended by the Office, 
Ray Maley of Australia presided. 


Chairmanship of their organi- 


President’s Committee Grows 


IVE new appointments bring to 36 
H ue membership of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. 

New members: Albert F. Arnason, 
commissioner, North Dakota Board of 
Higher Education; Samuel M. Brow- 
nell, superintendent of schools, De- 
troit; J. Broward Culpepper, execu- 
tive secretary, Board of Control, 
Florida University System; Arthur 
Hollis Edens, president, Duke Uni- 
versity; and Edgar B. Stern, trustee, 
Tulane University. 


Vaccination Against Polio 


Me than 40 million persons 
approximately 1 out of every 4 
in our population—have been given 
the Salk vaccine. And among those 
who have received all three shots in 
the series, there hasn’t been a single 
confirmed case of paralytic polio. 

This good news we have from 
Simon A. McNeely, Office of Educa- 
tion specialist for health, physical 
education, and athletics and an ad- 
viser on educational aspects of the 
polio-vaccination program. 

But most of the 
far are children in the elementary 
schools, and many of these still need 


“vaccinees” thus 


Millions 


of high-school students and young 


the important third “shot.” 


adults are still risking paralytic polio 


because they are not vaccinated. 
These teen-agers and young adults are 
highly susceptible: about 40 percent 
of all cases of polio occur among 
them; and about 70 percent of all 
iron-lung cases occur among persons 
over 20. 


“The long-sought control of this 


dreadful disease is now within our 
grasp,’ Mr. McNeely says. “Our 
two main forces are education and 


vaccination. Schools, working with 
other community agencies, have a re- 
sponsibility for educating children 
and their families about poliomyelitis 
and encouraging them to protect them- 
selves immediately through vaccina- 
tion. Particular efforts should be 
directed toward high-school-age youth 
and school personnel and other adults 


satay 
under 35. 


College Enrollments Rise 


OLLEGE enrollments in September 
} 1956 were 8.7 percent higher 
than in September 1955. If that rate 
of increase were to continue, college 
enrollments would take only 8 more 
Actually, Office of 
they are 


years to double. 
Education projections say, 
more likely to take 13 years. 

According to Office of Education 
estimates, this is what happened to 
enrollments of stu- 
dents” at institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the fall of 1956: 

@ The total reached a new high 
of 2,957,000—236,000 more than in 
the fall of 1955. 

@ Students enrolling in college 


“degree-c redit 


for the first time numbered 735,000 





45,000, or 6.6 percent, more than in 
1955. 

Both estimates are based on returns 
from 1,195 institutions out of a total 
of 1,850. When all the facts are in, 
they will probably prove the estimates 
moderately accurate: last year’s esti- 
mates, based on the same number of 
institutions, missed accuracy by less 
than two-tenths of 1 percent for total 
enrollment and by less than seven- 
tenths of 1 percent for first-time en- 


rollments. 


International Concern 


Over the Small Child 


N THESE days of international ten- 
. we find especially appealing 
the report of what went on at an 
international conference held this fall 
in Athens, Greece. 

Seventy-five delegates from 15 
countries came together there, at the 
invitation of the Greek Government, 
to spend the week of September 10-16 
considering this one subject: The im- 
portance of the first years in the life 
of a child, both within and outside his 
family. It was the sixth assembly of 
the World Organization for Child- 
hood Education, and among its high- 
lights were these: 

© A lecture in each of the three 
languages of the conference—Greek, 
French, and English—on the necessity 
for preschool education as seen 
through the prism of modern society, 
on conditions and influences bearing 
on psychological development in early 
childhood, and on the role of love in 
the growth of children. The one on 
love, given by Daniel A. Prescott of 
the United States, so captivated the 
attention of his listeners that, although 
the day was hot and the hour late, they 
gave him a veritable ovation and were 
loath to let him go. 

@ Visits to several excellent in- 
stitutions for children—orphanages, a 
school for crippled children, and a 
place in the country for children that 
need country living for a while. 

@ Laying plans to seek a contract 
with Unesco to carry out research 
into good educational programs for 
small children. 


4 


@ The decision to hold the next 
assembly, 2 years from now, at Brus- 
sels, where the World Exposition, 
meeting at the same time, will no 
doubt bring together much of the 
latest and best in equipment for edu- 
cating small children. 

@ Receiving—and  accepting— 
from the Yugoslav delegation an in- 
vitation to hold the meeting 4 years 
from now in Zagreb. 

In addition to Dr. Prescott, director 
of the Child Development Institute at 
the University of Maryland, the 
United States delegates were Bess 
Goodykoontz, deputy assistant com- 
missioner for international education 
at the Office of Education and chair- 
man of the United States National 
Committee for Early Childhood Edu- 
cation; and Sadie Ginsberg, professor 
of parent education at Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Adult Education Staff 


IRST permanent professional ap- 
| pens for the new adult educa- 
tion service in the Office of Education 
is John B. Holden, who comes from 
Michigan State University to assist 
Ambrose Caliver, chief of the Adult 
Education Section. 


Reading Conference 


ow TO do a better job of teaching 
H reading to the junior-high- 
school student—that is the subject of 
a 2-day working conference to be held 
in the Office of Education on Decem- 
ber 13 and 14. Sixteen outstanding 
authorities in secondary-school read- 
ing will join Office of Education staff 
members in sessions under the direc- 
tion of Arno Jewett, specialist for 
language arts in the Office of Educa- 
tion’s Secondary School Section. 

Among the topics that will be dis- 
cussed are these: 

@ What are the responsibilities of 
all junior-high-school teachers for 
instructing in reading? 

@ What does research tell about 
ways in which research findings can 
be used to improve instruction? 

® How can evaluation instru- 
ments be used to improve instruction? 





@ What guiding principles, learn. 


ing experiences, and instructional 
materials should be suggested for a 
schoolwide developmental program? 

@ What are the virtues and weak- 
nesses of various remedial programs 
for retarded adolescents ? 

Discussion on each of these ques. 
tions will follow informa] talks by one 
or more of the following visiting 
authorities: Mrs. Jewell Askew, presi- 
dent, Texas Association for the Im- 
provement of Reading; J. Darrell 
Barnard, chairman, Department of 
Science Education, New York Uni- 
versity; Guy L. Bond, professor of 
education, University of Minnesota; 
Dwight L. Burton, editor, The English 
Journal; Helen McCracken Carpenter, 
president, National Council for the 
Social Studies; John R. Clark, con- 
sultant in mathematics and former 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Donald 
L. Cleland, director, Reading Labora- 
tory, University of Pittsburgh; Mar- 
garet J. Early, associate director, 
Reading Laboratory, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Carl B. Freudenreich, super- 
visor of English, New York State 
Education Department; Leonard W. 
Joll, consultant, reading and English, 
Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation; Ullin W. Leavell, director, 
McGuffey Reading Clinic, University 
of Virginia; George E. Murphy, 
director, Reading Clinic, Pennsy]- 
vania State University; Gilbert B. 
Schiffman, junior-high-school reading 
specialist, Baltimore County Schools, 
Maryland; Arthur E. Traxler, execu- 
tive director, Educational Records 
Bureau; Paul Witty, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University; and 
Nancy Young, curriculum consultant, 
New York City schools. 

Participating in the discussions will 
be specialists in language arts, science, 
social studies, and other subject areas. 
Thus the attention of the conference 
will span the entire curriculum of the 
junior high school. 

To extend the benefits of this con- 
ference to teachers of young adoles- 
cents, the Office is planning to record 
and publish both the informal talks 
and the discussions that follow. 
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RESEARCH REPORT 





Thus far, under the Office of Education’s cooperative research program 


29 projects have been recommended for support 


9 have reached the status of negotiated agreement, with $81,035 


in Federal funds allotted to them for this fiscal year 


fronts we watch the 


LONG tw 
= progres 
ys 


of the Office of Educa- 
tion’s cooperative research pro- 
eram:* First, the choosing, from 
among the many proposals submitted, 
of the projects that will be recom- 
mended to the Commissioner for 
sharing in the program; and, next, 
the actual signine of agreements by 
the Commissioner and the institu- 
tions that carry out the approved 
projects. 
THE CHOICES 
Recommending of projects to the 
Commissio is the work of an ad- 
visory research committee from out- 


side t} e Of 


S. L., June 1956), 
ittee has at its disposal, 


but this com 
for each proposed project, the writ- 
ten comments and recommendations 
from at least one specialist within the 
Office. On the basis of this composite 
evaluation, the Commissioner makes 
his decisions. 

Thus far, as of November 1, the 
committee has studied 130 proposals 
submitted to the Office by nearly 100 
educational institutions and organi- 
zations. Out of the first 70, which it 
considered in July, it recommended 
20 (S. L., Oct. 1956); out of the 
next 60, which it has had under re- 
view this fall, it has now, at its third 
8-19, 


meeting, on October recom- 


mended 9 more. 
NEW RECOMMENDATIONS 


Of the 9 latest projects to be rec- 
ommended, 3 concern education of 
the mentally retarded; 3, the develop- 
ment of special abilities of students; 
and 3, various subjects that have 


*This is the program that was author- 
ized by the 83d Cong. in Public Law 531, 
July 26, 1954. 
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been classified as “miscellaneous.” 


Three have been proposed by the 
University of Michigan, 2 by George 
Peabody College for Teachers in 
Tennessee, 2 by the University of 
Chicago, 1 by San State 
College, and 1 by the University of 
Illinois. 


Total cost of these projects, which 


Fr NciscO 


range in length from | to 3 years, as 
estimated by the institutions that pro- 
posed them, would be $236,87 

$57.500 to be contributed by the in- 
stitutions themselves and $179,374 by 
the Office of Education. For those 
projects which will run beyond this 
fiscal year, availability of Federal 
funds is contingent upon new appro- 
priations by the Congress for that 
purpose. At the disposal of the Office 
of Education for its cooperative re- 
search program during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, is $1,020,000, 
of which $675,000 has been set aside 
for research on the mentally retarded. 


Mentally retarded 


Two of the recommended projects 
dealing with education of the men- 
tally retarded are virtually identical 
not by accident but by design of the 
proposing institutions, Peabody Col- 
lege and San Francisco State College. 
Each has drawn up plans for a study 
of the effectiveness of special day- 
school training programs for severely 
retarded children; and each, stating 
that there is a critica] need for repli- 
cated control studies on the subject, 
has suggested that still another insti- 
tution join them in making a similar 
study under the Office research pro- 





gram. 

The third project, also proposed 
by Peabody College, would investi- 
gate the discriminaiion learning abil- 
ity of mongoloid and normal children. 


For 1 year of operation these three 
projects would require a_ total of 
$50.734 from the Office research 


funds. 
Special abilities 

The highly intelligent pupil in high 
school is the focus of all three recom 
mended projects in the category of 
“development of special abilities of 
students.” 

Improvement of critical thinking 
is the objective of a proje t prope sed 
[llinoi Be- 


cause there is a lack of materials and 


by the University of 


methods for developing in high-level 
students the ability to thin 
cally—particularly, a lack of mate- 


k ceriti- 
rials and methods that can be incor- 
porated in the conventional academic 
subjects in the high school program— 
the university has worked out a plan 
to devise such materials and methods. 

Under the title Social adaptations 
of the highly intelligent pupil, the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan, proposes to 
study the various attitudes taken by 
the bright pupil in adjusting to frus- 
trations often him in 
average classroom procedures. Also 
within the purview of the study would 
be the conditions determining which 
of these attitudes he takes. 

Similar to this proposal is one sub- 
mitted by the University of Chicago: 
The gifted adolescent in the class- 
room. It would investigate the bright 
pupil’s characteristic personal, social, 
and intellectual behavior, as well as 
the pattern of his interaction with age 
peers and significant adults. 


present for 


Miscellaneous 


The category “miscellaneous” in- 
cludes projects which do not fit clearly 
into any one of the 10 major research 


5 








categories identified by the Commis- 
sioner early in the cooperative re- 
search program (S. L., Feb. 1956), 
but which the advisory committee 
deems sufficiently important to in- 
clude because of light they may shed 


problems 


on some of the major 
already identified. 

One of the recently recommended 
miscellaneous projects is proposed by 
the University of Chicago, to study 
social climates in high schools. In 
brief, its purpose would be to find out 
why, in some high schools, scholar- 
ship and school-sanctioned activities 
rain prestige for the adolescent and, 
in others, only athletic prowess, or 
social graces, or perhaps even de- 
linquent activities; and to chart in 
detail the consequences of such vari- 
ations. 

Another, proposed by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has this title: 
Description and evaluation of longi- 


tudinal growth and learning among 


elementary schoolchildren at Fern- 
dale, Mich. It would test hypotheses 
about the physical, mental, and aca- 
demic factors in the learning rate and 
pattern for elementary schoolchil- 
dren in a typical school setting. 

The third, from the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan, 
would make a comparative study of 
two approaches to the teaching of 
arithmetic at intermediate and/or 
junior high school levels: Standard 
materials and conventional methods 
vs. adding machines and special meth- 
ods. Questions to be answered: Does 
the use of adding machines give sig- 
nificantly better gains in computa- 
tional and reasoning abilities? Does 
it improve pupil attitude toward math- 
ematics? And if it does result in 
gains, how durable are they? 


THE AGREEMENTS 


Of the 20 projects recommended 
by the committee last July, 9 have 


now reached the status of negotiated 


agreements, and the rest are 
proaching it. What each of the 9 
will involve in the way of time and 
money is shown in the table on this 
page. For the contracts with Van- 
derbilt and Indiana (the latter, on re- 
tention of students), signed a full 
month before the others, we gave 
some further details in November’s 
School Life. 
add some facts here. 

@ One of Boston’s projects will 
seek a way to spot future delinquents 
within groups of nonreaders, slow 
learners, and mentally retarded. Wil- 
liam C. Kvaraceus, professor of ed- 
ucation, will direct it. 

@ The other Boston project, 
under the direction of Donald D. Dur- 
rell, also professor of education, will 
study the language abilities and hand- 
icaps that mentally retarded children 
reveal in their reading, speaking, lis- 


For the other seven, ws 


continued on page 10 


Funds to be spent for educational research under contracts negotiated to date (Nov. 1, 1956) between the Office of 
Education and various educational institutions 








1956-57 


FIELD AND INSTITUTION 


Education of the mentally retarded 


Boston University 


Delinquency proneness...........eee000- 
Language weaknesses...........+eeeeeee 
NT IN 55 icres bonavaaws deen. 


Federal Other 
funds* funds 


Development of special abilities of students 


Regis College (Massachusetts)............-- 


Educational aspects of juvenile delinquency 


Vanderbilt University (Tennessee)........... 


Retention and continuation of students in schools 


and colleges 


POCO Or er erin 


Staffing the Nation's schools and colleges 


Syracuse University 


PNET SISIONs 6 oo ac ce vcddascsdicees 
PE sxe 5th os Keon ee kaha SOON 


Indiana University. . 


1957-58 1958-59 
Federal Other Federal Other 


funds** funds funds** funds 





Ro an eere ee I May aelitdes 
eee a 7,000 2,000 $6,000 $2,000 $7,500 $2,500 
Nor Meee eS. 21,750 10,587 23,750 8,320 13,555 3,398 
et tt satis 500 600 750 ONE ee ae ee 
gcedutitec opis 15,100 9,300 14,600 8,000 19,360 8,300 
PARSE ee 9,600 6,600 6,300 CE - ccs ee 
eddies 13,080 5,250 8,720 a ee ee ee oe 
Seer 750 100 20,000 4,900 11,710 3,500 
seni alta 6,825 2,100 3,035 eS eg ees 
ON Ree 81,035 38,737 83,155 28,550 52,125 17,698 








*The total appropriated for this fiscal year is $1,020,000. More than half of it ($675,000) has been specifically earmarked for 


research on the education of mentally retarded children. 
**Payment for projects in 1957—-58 and 1958-59 is contingent upon Congress’ appropriating funds for the purpose. 
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Laws for Edueation 


Briefed here, 46 laws of national significance 


passed in the 2d session of the 84th Congress 


‘¥\HeERE were 19,039 bills intro- 
l duced before the 84th Congress 
during both of the sessions; 1,028 (ex- 
cluding private bills) became public 
law. Of the 1,034 bills that pertained 
to education, °6 became law. 

Of the enactments made in the first 
session, the Laws and Legislation 
Branch of the Office of Education last 
year prepared for the November is- 

ie of Se hool Life 
that had special significance to edu- 
Nation as 


Now it gives our readers a similar 


a summary of 23 


ition for the a whole. 


ervice on laws of the second session: 
it has selected 46 as having national 
significance and has grouped them 
] 


nder general subject headings. 
AGRICULTURE 
PUBLIC LAW 554 
for the Department of Agriculture 
and the Farm Credit Administration, 
fiscal 1957) 
for agricultural research by $10,816,- 
45. to a total of $49,972,000: for 
the agricultura 
by $5,125,000, to 


appropriation bill 


year Increases funds 


services, 
1 total of $49.615.- 
for the School Lunch Program, 
by $16,764,788, to a total of $100,- 


000.000. 


xtension 


OOO: 


Pustic Law 850. Designates the 
eek of Nover iber 16 22. 1956, as 
National Farm-City Week. 


Pusiic LAW 918. Authorizes an ex- 
change of personnel between the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State 
ind local governments, land-grant 
colleges, and other universities and 
olleges operated by State or local 


overnments. 


ARMED SERVICES 
See also P. L. 415 and P. L. 879 under 


Higher Education 


PusLic Law 497. For purposes of 
promotion and pay, increases by 1 
year the service credit for profes- 
(constructive serv- 


sional education 


Number 3 


Volume 39, 


ice) for physicians and dentists in 
the Armed 
officers in the Public Health Service. 
Also increases special pay for certain 
medical and dental officers of the 
Armed Forces and the Public Health 


Service. 


Forces and for medical 


Pusitic LAW 968. Authorizes con- 
struction and improvement at mili- 
tary installations, such construction 
and improvement to include service 
schools and community facilities. 


CHILD WELFARE 


See also P. L. 


and P. L. 634 


554 under Agriculture 
and P. L. 881 


Veterans 


PuBLic Law 465. 
cial school milk program to June 30, 
1958: 
ized annually from $50 million to 
$60 million for the current fiscal year 
and to $75 million for each of the 


under 


Extends the spe- 


increases the amount author- 


next 2 years; and makes eligible for 
benefits certain nonprofit institutions 
devoted to the care of underpriy ile ge d 
children. 

Pusiic LAW 752. Further extends 
the special school milk program to 
nonprofit nursery schools, child care 
settlement houses, summer 
camps, and similar nonprofit institu- 


tions devoted to the care and training 


centers, 


of children, regardless of whether such 
institutions are caring for “under- 
privileged” children on a “public wel- 


fare or charitable basis.” 


Pusiic LAw 880. Amends the So- 
cial Security Act as follows: 

Amends Title II, Section 202 (d) 
(1), to provide chiid’s insurance 
benefits to a disabled child aged 18 or 
more if the child had been so disabled 
before reaching age 18, even though 
he had not been receiving such bene- 
fits before age 18. 

Amends Title II, Section 218 (d) 
(6), so that employees of State and 


local governments who desire to come 
under Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance (OASI) may be considered as a 
separate group for purposes of cov 
erage—at the option of the State and 
provided that all new employees do 
come under OASI. (Affects Florida, 
Georgia, New York, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
and the Territory of Hawaii.) 
Amends Title II, Section 218 (d) 
(6), further to permit certain affected 
States (Nevada, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, and the Territory of Hawaii) 
to cover under OASI nonprofessional 


Texas, 


school employees who are under a 


teachers’ retirement system, and per- 
mits them to do so without a referen- 
dum and without covering the pro- 
fessional employees w! ») are in @a 
system. 

Amends Title III, Section 406 (a 
by removing the requirement that, in 
order to receive aid, a needy child be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 be in 
attendance in a school. 

1 Amends Title VII by adding a new 
section (705), which authorizes an 
appropriation of $5,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1957 and an additional appro- 
priation for each of 4 succeeding 
years for allotments to the States to 
carry forward a program of training 
for personnel engaged—o? preparing 
to engage—in public welfare work. 
Allotted funds are to be 


grants to public and nonprofit institu- 


used for 


tions of higher learning, for special 
courses and seminars, and for fellow- 


ships and traineeships. 


Pusiic Law 988. Incorporates the 


Boys’ Clubs of America. 


OF HEALTH, EDU- 


AND WELFARE 


DEPARTMENT 
CATION, 
Pusuic Law 855 (second supplemen- 
tal appropriation act for DHEW, 
fiscal year 1957). Appropriates to 
the Office of Education as follows: 





1 For grants to the States for exten- 
sion and improvement of practical- 
nurse training, $2,000,000; 

| ts to the States for the 
597), 


For gra 
Library Services Act (P. L. 
$2,050,000; 

7 For an additional 
maintenance and operation payments 
to federally affected school districts, 


$34.050.000: 


amount for 


For an additional amount for pro- 
viding assistance for school construc- 
tion in federally affected areas, 
$108.500.000: 

1 For salaries and expenses for the 
President’s Committee for Education 
Beyond the High School, $150,000; 
1 For an additional 
salaries and expenses for the Office 
of Ed If ation, 
1 For 


education for 


amount for 


$270.000: 
idministration of vocational 
practical-nurse train- 
ing, $45,000; and 

7 grants to 
districts, 


istration of 


admin 


affected 


For 
federally 
$85,000. 


S¢ hool 


Appropriates to the Office of Voca- 


to carry out 
under 


tional Rehabilitation, 
Public Law 937 (briefed 
Handicapped) , $1,000,000. 

Appropriates to the Public Health 
Service, for the preparation of plans, 
specifications, and drawings for the 
National Library of Medicine, 
$350.000. 


FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 
See also P. L. 855 under Department 
of HEW and P. L. 896 under Terri- 

tories and possessions 
Pusiic Law 949. Extends until June 
30, 1958, the programs under Public 
Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st Con- 
gress, which provide for financial as- 
sistance in constructing and operating 
schools in areas affected by Federal 
activities; and makes certain other 
changes in the provisions of these 
laws. 
FINE ARTS 


See also P. L. 573 under Indian Edu- 
cation and P. L. 860 under Interna- 
tional Education 
Pusiic Law 873. Incorporates the 

National Music Council. 


HANDICAPPED 


See also P. L. 959 under Indian 
education 


Pusitic Law 922. Amends the act 
to promote education of the blind so 
as to authorize wider distribution of 
instructional materials and to in- 
crease the amount authorized to be 
appropriated. 


Pusiic Law 937. Extends for 1 year 
the authority of the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make grants to State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies and 
to nonprofit agencies working with 
such State agencies on projects in- 
volving the planning, preparing, and 
initiating of an expansion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs in the 
States. 

PERSONNEL AND MEDI- 
CAL RESEARCH 


See also P. L. 655 under Miscellaneous 
laws and P. L. 941 under Libraries 


HEALTH 


PuBuic Law 835. Amends the Public 
Health Service Act by establishing a 
National Advisory Council on health 
research facilities and authorizes a 
program of grants-in-aid to public 
and nonprofit institutions for the con- 
struction of facilities for research in 
the sciences related to health. Au- 
thorizes appropriations not to exceed 
$30 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for each of the 
2 succeeding fiscal years. 


Pusiic LAW 911. Amends the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946 to au- 
thorize grants not to exceed $5 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for each of the next 4 fiscal 
years to States with State plans for ex- 
tending and improving practical nurse 
training. Amends the Public Health 
Service Act to authorize traineeships, 
to be awarded by the Surgeon General, 
for graduate or specialized training 
in public health for physicians, engi- 
neers, nurses, and other professional 
health personnel. Authorizes trainec- 
ships for the training of professional 
nurses to teach in the various fields 
of nursing. 


Pusiic Law 1022. Amends Section 
170 of the Internal Revenue 


Code of 1954 to provide for the al. 
lowance of deductions of contriby. 
tions to medical research organiza. 
same manner now 
provided for contributions to 4 
church, educational organizatior 


tions in the 


hospital. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
See also P. L. 880 under Child Welfare, 
P. L. 855 under Department of HEW, 
P. L. 835 and P. L. 911 under Health 
personnel, P. L. 634 and P. L. 88] 
under Veterans, and P. L. 1027 under 


Vocational education 


Pustic Law 415. Establishes 
Kings Point Merchant Marine Acad. 
emy on a permanent basis and pro. 
vides for its maintenance. 


Pusiic LAW 691. Creates an Aca- 
demic Advisory Board for the Kings 
Point Merchant Marine Academy. 


Pusuic Law 813. Authorizes appro- 
priations for allotments to the States 
to encourage and assist each State 
to provide for a committee on edu- 
cation beyond the high school (no ap- 
propriation made). Authorizes ap- 
propriations for the expenses of the 
President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School (Department 
of HEW Appropriations Act, P. L. 
855.) 

PusLic Law 847. Exempts courses 
leading to standard college degrees 
offered by nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions of higher learning from the 
provisions of Section 277 of the Vet- 
erans Readjustment Act of 1952, 
which prohibited the enrollment of 
veterans under the Act when such 
courses had been in operation for less 
than 2 years. 
Pusiic raw 879. Authorizes flight 
instruction programs during Reserve 
Officers Training Corps programs. 


Pusiic Law 1006. Amends Section 
31 of the Atomic Energy Act to give 
specific authority to the Atomic Fn- 
ergy Commission to make grants to 
colleges, universities, hospitals, and 
charitable organizations for the con- 
struction and operation of atomic re- 
actors and for research and training 
in the field of atomic energy. 
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Pustic LAW 1020. Amends and ex- 
tends the National Housing Act, in- 
creasing the limit on the amount of 
college housing loans authorized to 
be outstanding 
$500 million to $750 million. 


at any one time, from 


INDIAN EDUCATION 


PuBLic LAW 573. Appropriates $50,- 
720,000 to provide education and wel- 
Indians; also $31,000 


ion of Fine Arts. 


fare sé rvic 


Pustic LAw 702. Authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Interior 
conduct a study and investigation 
Indian tion in continental 
United States 
study of (1) 

s of Indian children from non- 


English-speaking homes and (2) the 


and Alaska, including 


the educational prob- 


establishment of a better program for 

transferring Indian children to public 
1 } 

schools 


PuBLIC LAW 7] Provides that the 
Menominee Indian Tribe ( Wisconsin ) 


shall formulate and submit to the Sec- 


o 


retary of the Interior a plan for the 
future controls of a tribal property 
ind service functions now conducted 
by or under the supervision of the 
United States, including services for 
health, education, welfare, credit, 
roads, and law and order and all other 
matters involved in the withdrawal 


of Federal supervision. 


Pusitic Law 837. Provides for the 
termination of Federal supervision 
over the property of the Wyandotte 
Indian Tribe (Oklahoma) and the in- 
dividual members thereof. 


Pusiic LAW 921. Provides for the 
termination of Federal supervision 
over the property of the Peoria Indian 
Tribe (Oklahoma) and the individual 
members thereof 

Pustic Law 959. Authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to undertake 
a program of vocational training for 
Indians between the ages of 18 and 
35 who reside on or near an Indian 
reservation. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Pusiic Law 555. Requires a person 
who is admitted to the United States 
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as an exchange visitor to return to his 
country of origin or to a cooperating 
country and to reside therein for a 
period of 2 years before he becomes 
eligible for an immigration visa and 
permanent reentry into the United 
States, or for a nonimmigrant visa 
under Section 101 (a) (15) (h) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


Pustic Law 603. Appropriates 
$20 million for international educa- 
tion activities in the Department of 


State. 


PusBLic Law 832. Authorizes an ap- 
propriation to enable the United 
States to extend an invitation to the 
World Health Organization to hold 
the 11th World Health Assembly in 


the United States in 1958. 


PuBLi LAw 860. Provides for 
United States participation in cultural 
festivals abroad, for United States 
participation in international fairs 
and expositions, and for international 
tours by United States artists and 
athletes. Also creates an advisory 
commission on the arts to assist in the 
United States educational exchange 


program. 


LIBRARIES 
See also P. L. 855 under Department 
of HEW 

PuBLic LAW 597 (the Library Services 
Act). Authorizes a 5-year program 
for the development of public library 
services in rural areas and provides 
for monetary grants to the States for a 
period of 5 yeays to stimulate and 
assist the States to develop methods 
of providing library services to resi- 
dents of rural areas. Authorizes an 
appropriation of $7,500,000 for each 
of 5 fiscal years to be used for mak- 
ing payments to States that have sub- 
mitted plans for the further extension 
of public library services to rural 
areas and have had these plans ap- 
proved by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Pusiic Law 941. Amends Title III 


of the Public Health Service Act in 
order to create and establish a na- 





tional library of medicine in the 
Public Health Service. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT 


See P. L. 880 under Child Welfare 


TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Pusitic Law 720. Amends Public 
Laws 640 and 643 of the 83d C 

gress to clarify the debt limitations 
imposed upon the Territory of Hawaii 
and ratifies certain provisions of Act 
273 Sessions Laws of Hawaii 1955, 
which authorizes issuance of publi 
improvement bonds for schools in the 
City and County of Honolulu and the 


County of Hawaii. 


PuBtic Law 896. Extends to the n- 
incorporated Territory of Guam cer- 
tain Federal Statutes that have been 
determined to be desirable. Among 
these statutes are Public Laws 815 
and 874 of the 81st Congress, provid- 
ing for Federal assistance for schools 
in areas affected by Federal activi 
ties; and certain provisions of the 
Vocational Education Act and the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act. 


Pusiic Law 932. Amends Section 1 
of the Act of March 4, 1915, as 
amended, in order to provide that the 
reservation of a school section would 
not be defeated because the section in 
question had been appropriated at the 
time of survey and had been restored 
prior to March 5, 1952; also permits 
the reservation for school purposes of 
lands subject to a mineral lease or 
permit or to an application for such 
lease or permit. 


VETERANS AND THEIR 
DEPENDENTS 
See also P. L. 847 under Higher 
Education 


Pusiic Law 634 (War Orphans Edu- 
cational Assistance Act of 1956). 
Authorizes an educational assistance 
program for children of servicemen 
who died as a result of a disability or 
disease incurred in line of duty dur- 
ing World Wars I or II or the Korean 
conflict. Eligible persons will be en- 
titled to 36 months of education and 
training, with monetary benefits the 
same as those provided to Korean 


9 





veterans under Public Law _ 550, 
namely $110 per month if in full-time 
training, $80 per month if on three- 
quarters time, and $50 per month if 
The program will be 


the Veterans Ad- 


on half-time. 
administered by 
ministration. 


Oo 


Pusiic Law 881 


veterans survivor henefit act). 


(Servicemen’s and 
Pro- 
vides, among other things, for a con- 
tinuing—until age 21—dependency 
and indemnity compensation for an 
orphan child who reaches age 18 and 
is pursuing a course of instruction in 
an approved educational institution. 
The bill also provides that, when there 
is a widow with a child who has at- 
tained age 18, when social sec urity 
survivor benefits are terminated, the 
child shall be provided with a supple 
mental veterans administration bene- 
fit of $35 per month while pursuing 
a course of instruction in an approved 


educational institution. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
See also P. L. 855 under Department 
of HEW, P. L. 959 under Indian edu- 
and P. L. 911 under Health 


personnel 


cation, 


Pusiic Law 1027. Authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to make 
srants to public and nonprivate uni- 
versities and colleges for the purpose 
of promoting the education and train- 
ing of professionally trained person- 
nel needed in commercial fishing, and 
authorizes an appropriation not to ex- 
ceed $550,000 for each fiscal year for 
this purpose. Amends the Voca- 
tional Education Act by authorizing 
the appropriation of $375,000 for vo- 
cational education in the fishing 
trades and industry, and distributive 
occupations therein, to be adminis- 
the U. S. Commissioner of 
consultation with the 


tered by 
Education in 
Secretary of the Interior. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Pusiic LAW 655. .Amends the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to 
authorize the donation of Government- 
owned surplus property to the States 
for purposes of health, education, and 


civil defense. 


10 


Pusuiic Law 699. Corrects a techni- 
cal defect in an act of 1954 permitting 
a State to obtain title to school sec- 
tion lands known to be valuable for 
minerals and included in mineral 
leases. The permits a 
State also to obtain title to school sec- 
tion lands included in mineral leases 
and not known to be valuable for 


correction 


minerals. 

Pusiic taw 915. Authorizes the 
President of the United States to des- 
ignate the period from September 17 
to September 23 of each year as Con- 
stitution Week. 

PuBLic LAW 971. Amends the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to extend until 
July 31, 1958, the period during 
which disposals of Government sur- 
plus property may be made by ne- 
cotiation. 


RESEARCH REPORT 


Continued from page 6 


tening, and writing. It will aim to 
identify the language weaknesses that 
usually respond quickly to remedial 
instruction, and to outline remedial 
plans. 

@ Syracuse’s study on mentally re- 
‘children will focus on the 
parents—on their attitudes toward the 
children, their education, and their 
social adjustment. The director will 
be William M. Cruickshank, professor 
of education and director of educa- 
tion for exceptional children. 

® Both of the Syracuse projects on 
staffing will be under Raymond G. 
Kuhlen, assistant professor of edu- 
cation. One will try to determine how 
factors such as personality traits are 
involved in the choice of teaching as 
a vocation. The other will study the 
effects of community pressures, per- 
sonal satisfactions and dissatisfac- 
tions, and other factors in the devel- 
opment of teaching careers. 

® Regis College will test the effec- 
tiveness of a modified counseling pro- 
cedure in promoting learning among 
bright students who have been doing 
poorly in their school subjects. 
Mary Viterbo McCarthy, 


tarded 


director 


and chief psychologist of the Re 
Child Clinic, will be in charge. 

@ Indiana’s staffing project, und 
Lloyd S. Standlee, 


sistant professor of education a 


direciion of 


research associate in the Institute 
Educational will 
gate the professional preparation and 
performance of students graduating 
from different types of Indiana teach 
Thus it will 


Research, inves 


er-training institutions. 

attempt to provide a clear conception 

of what is essential in a course of 

study for preparing qualified teachers 
OE STAFF 

To cope with the quickening tempo 
of its cooperative research program, 
the Office of Education is now making 
two increases in its staff. 

The first is J. William Asher, who 
came to the Office on September 17 
to be a coordinator for the program. 
Dr. Asher, who was formerly re- 
search analyst with the Purdue-Calu- 
met Development Foundation, a not- 
for-profit corporation in Indiana that 
brings together Purdue University 
(through its Research Foundation), 
12 major industries of East Chicago, 
and the officials of that city to carry 
out a program of physical redevel- 
opment for East Chicago. 

The second is Walter Adamson, 
who is joining the staff on December 
1. Dr. Adamson comes from Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut, where he 
has been director of admissions and 
where he has carried out research 
in terms of a selective admissions 
program. 

Until such time as an assistant com- 
missioner for research is appointed 
for the Office, Herbert S. Conrad will 
serve as acting assistant commis- 
sioner. Dr. Conrad, who is regularly 
the director of the Research and Sta- 
tistical Services Branch, was assigned 
this added role on October 26, when 
John R. Rackley, acting commissioner 
of education and also acting assistant 
commissioner for research, left the 
Office to become dean of the College 
of Education at the Pennsylvania 
State University. Alice Y. Scates, 
who has assisted as research analyst 
during the past year, continues in 


that capacity under Dr. Conrad. 
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THE 
LIBRARY 
SERVICES 

ACT 


Representatives of State 
and Federal Governments 
work together to hasten 


the day of Federal payments 


[7 HEELS are busily turning to put 
the Library Services Act into 
operation. The Service to Libraries 


Section of the Office of 
working with library consultants and 


Education, 


with the General Counsel of the De- 


partment of Health. Education, and 
Welfare, has drawn up a set of pre- 
and these are 


liminary regulations; 


now in the process of review and 
revision. 

[he Act was passed by the 84th 
Congress last spring to help the States 


ervices to the 70 mil- 


bring library 
lion Americans in rural communities 
who have been getting along without 
a library of any kind or, at best, have 
had only inadequate facilities to draw 
For this purpose the Congress 
has authorized $714 million to be ap- 
propriated in each of the next 5 years, 
beginning in 1956-57. For the first 
year of the Act, however, it has ac- 
tually appropriated only $2,050,000; 
of this amount each State’s share— 
ind that of Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico—is $40,000; the Virgin 
Islands’ is $10,000. Guam, too, will 


upon. 
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be a beneficiary of the Act, but not 
until next year. 


Regional conferences 

But before any payments can be 
made, final regulations must be set up 
by the Commissioner of Education, 
who is charged with responsibility for 
Act. The 
liminary regulations are now being 
scrutinized by the State library agen- 
cies that will be responsible for ad- 
ministration at the State level. 
invitation from the Commissioner 
these agencies have sent their repre- 
sentatives to one of four 
conferences: In Washington, D. C., on 
September 20-22; Nashville, Tenn., 
on September 27-29; Sacramento, 
Calif., on Oct. 11-13; and Kansas 
City, Mo., on Oct. 29-31; and there, 
in session with staff members of the 
Office of Education and the Office of 
General Counsel in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, they 
their and 


administering the pre- 


Upon 


regional 


have spoken reactions 
suggestions. 

These meetings have given State 
representatives an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the impact of the regulations 
upon their programs, and the Federal 
representatives a chance to see how 
the regulations might work out in 


practice. 


Questions arise 


Among the major questions that 
have come up during the conferences 
are these: 

© What about the requirement that 
the Federal money must be consid- 
ered, not as an amount that can be 
used to extend rural library service 
to any area of a State, but as the 
“Federal share” of the total cost of a 
State plan? Many States say that 
this requirement will prevent their 
using Federal money to maximum 
advantage: they protest that their 
State money is usually committed to 
definite regions of the State and can- 
not be moved to go along with the 
Federal money. 

® Should the Federal regulations 
ask the State library agencies to as- 
sure that certain standards will be 


observed? Many States argue that 


at present no such requirement is 
explic it in the Act. 

@ Where local agencies are in- 
volved, what is implied in the pro 
vision that State library agencies 


should supervise administration of 
the plan? How far will this “ 
vision” go? To local libraries, which 


super- 


naturally wish to preserve their au 
tonomy. this is a vital question. 

@ What evidence will a State need 
to show—as is required in the Act 
that during an, 
penditures for all 


fiscal year the ex- 


public libraries 
under its plan have not decreased be- 
low the expenditures for the year that 
ended June 30, 1956? 
for public libraries vary greatly from 
State to State and even within States; 
and the Act therefore is said to throw 
States 


Fisc al years 


a burden on many and in- 
dividual libraries by asking them to 
obtain figures for a period that will 


correspond to the Federal fiscal year. 
State plans and applications 


Also discussed at the conferences 
has been the manner in which the 
States should submit their plans to 
the Commissioner. A proposed guide 
and a suggested form for use in mak- 
ing applications have been availabl 
as points of departure for discussion 


on this subject. 


The Office prepares 
To gear itself to administer the Act 
at the Federal level, the Office of E-du- 
cation is making some changes in its 
organization and staff: 
® The Service to 


tion is being elevated to the status of 


Libraries Sec- 
a branch, to perform the double func- 
tion of continuing the old-line serv- 
ices and discharging the new adminis- 
trative responsibilities imposed by the 
Act. Director of the new branch will 
be Ralph Dunbar, formerly chief of 
the Service to Libraries Section. He 
will report directly to the Assistant 
Commissioner for Educational Serv- 
ices. 

® Staff is being increased. The 
new branch will have an assistant di- 
library 


rector, three extension 


cialists, and other professional as- 


spe- 


sistants. 





STATE SCHOOL INSURANCE 


A study of experiences at the State level 


LTHOL GH few school officials 
Ps have had the time or the oppor- 


tunity to make extensive studies of 
school insurance, they must decide on 
the types and amount of insurance to 


buy and on other matters 


many 


requirir specialized . information. 


State and local schoolmen have asked 


many questions about their problems, 
particularly about insurance costs— 
the makeup of rates, the relationship 
of rates and costs to losses, and the 
means of reducing costs. 


lo answer some of these questions 
and to help school officials evaluate 
their insurance programs, the Office 
of Education has recently published 
School Property Insurance: Experi- 
ences at State Level, by Nelson E. 
Viles, Associate Chief, School Hous- 
ing Section. 

Dr. Viles’ 61-page factual and his- 
torical study is the first of its type 
on a national basis and makes avail- 
able for the first time State-by-State 


data on schools separate from other 
It deals specifically 
with insurance on all school 
property for the 5-year period 
1948-53 in the 41 or 42 States that 
buy commercial insurance and with 
the 5 State-operated insurance pro- 


types of risks. 


fire 


grams applicable to elementary and 
secondary schools. 

School Property Insurance is pre- 
sented in three major sections. 

Section I provides background in- 
formation, including a review of other 
studies in the field. 

Section II deals with the 
indemnities received, and loss 


costs, 
losses, 
ratios of commercial-type fire insur- 
ance on buildings of all types at all 
levels. 

Tabular data on the commercial 
programs show relative cost and loss 
ratios by types of buildings and by 
location in or outside of protected 
areas. The United States totals shown 
in the table below are drawn from 


these data. 
rating is normally planned to co 
actual and potential risks and caution; 
against the use of his data for , 


Dr. Viles points out tha 


mating probable loss on a particular 
risk. He does not evaluate th 


ratios as high or low, or com! 
them with those of other typ 


insurance coverage. 


s 


Section III reports on the 5 Stat 
operated programs, with detail 
income, costs, and losses. 

Dr. Viles reminds his readers 
the number of school fires and 
losses can be reduced by preve 
design and construction of buil! 
and by good housekeeping pra 
Each fire represents a loss, he 
whether or not insurance is cat 
but he emphasizes that insurance, 
properly on a protective basis, ma 
represent a prudential investment 
school funds. 

School officials who want to pro 
economical fire-insurance prote 
for their schools will very likely by 
interested in School Property Insur- 
ance, Experiences at State Level, Of. 
fice of Education Bulletin 1956, No. 7. 
Copies are available, at 25 cents each, 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


School Fire Insurance Costs, Losses, and Loss Ratios: United States Totals, 1948-52 


STOCK COMPANY 





MUTUAL AND INDE- 


TOTAL: STOCK AND 








INSURANCE PENDENT COMPANY MUTUAL INSURANCE 
pice INSURANCE 
BUILDING Sn eee > oe ee i. si 
INSURED Per- | Per- Per- 
Overall Overall cent | Overall Overall | cent Overall Overall cent 
Premiums Losses of Loss) Premiums Losses of Loss} Premiums Losses of Loss 
Ratio | | Ratio Ratio 








Pro- 


Fire Resistive, in 
tected Area 


| 
13.0 | $18,307,800 | $4,330,863 | 234 





$16,255,855 | $4,039,356 | 24.8 | $1,570,562 | $204,684 








Fire Resistive, in Unpro- 


| 





























tected Area 2,348,333 680,773 | 29.0 | 913,301 221,756 | 94.3 | 3,295,661 944,272 28.6 
Brick, in Protected Area 59,487,568 | 24536,442 | 41.2 | 5,422,880 1,582,639 29.2 | 66,205,308 | 26,525,692 40.1 
Brick, in Unprotected | | | 

Area 17,462,685 6,595,709 | 37.8 | 9185,014| 635,524 | 29.1 | 20,963,337 7,679,918 | 36.6 
Frame, inProtected Area 16,413,627 5,369,857 | 32.7 1,351,725 306,186 22.6 | 18,118,754 5,787,220 31.9 
Frame, in Unprotected 

Area 14,926,224 5,038,648 | 33.7 1,377,128 380,609 | 27.6 16,979,091 5,706,441 33.6 





Source: School Property Insurance, tables 2-7. 
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Specifically Named . . . 


To extend and improve the training of practical nurses, the Congress has specified 
another category in vocational education legislation and authorized special grants 


Y APPROPRIATING money for train- 
ing practical] nurses, the Con- 


cress has seized one of the 
tickest ways to help alleviate the se- 


vere shortage of nursing personnel. 


upon 


Well-trained practical nurses can ably 
perform the simple nursing functions 
nd thus release registered nurses for 


professional services. 


The legislation 

It was to provide specifically for 
the training of practical nurses that 
the Congress this past summer in- 
serted a new title—Title II, “Voca- 
tional Education in Practical Nurse 
Training”—in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946, otherwise known as 
the George-Barden Act. Hitherto, 
practical nurse training has been 
taken to be included under Title I, 
“Vocational Education in Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Trades and Indus- 
try, and Distributive Education”; 
and most States have long provided 
some such training under the act. 

Title II authorizes an appropria- 
tion of as much as $5 million a year 
for 5 years, beginning July 1, 1956, 
to be allotted to the States for use 
in “extending” and “improving” 
practical nurse training. This year’s 
appropriation is $2 million. 

Generally speaking, each State will 
share in the total Federal grant for 
practical nurse training in the same 
proportion as it shares in the George- 
erant for other vo- 
cational education. The minimum to 
be received by each State is $10,000; 
by the Virgin Islands, $5,000. 

For the first 2 years of the pro- 
ram, each State will be required to 
contribute at least $1 for every $3 
it receives from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Thereafter it must match the 
Federal funds on a dollar-for-dollar 
” 


Barden Federal 


isis, 

To receive Federal funds under this 
special grant, each State must pre- 
pare, for the approval of the United 
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States Commissioner of Education, its 
plan for extending and improving 
practical nurse training. In it the 
State will go into such things as these: 

® Who will administer and super- 
vise the plan? 

® What will the policies and pro- 
cedures be, fiscal and other? 

® What minimum qualifications 
will be asked of professional personnel 
including teachers, teacher-trainers, 
supervisors, and directors? 

The Commissioner, on his part, in 
addition to formulating rules and reg- 
ulations for the administration of 
Title Il, will fulfill certain other re- 
sponsibilities toward the practical 
nurse training program: 

® Make studies, investigations, 
and reports. 

® Disseminate information about 
those studies, investigations, and 
reports. 

® Cooperate with the States and 
give them technical assistance. 


What it will accomplish 


This new legislation, with its added 
appropriation, should put the States 
in a much better position to help meet 
the nursing shortage. It means that 
many communities which have not yet 
had practical nurse training pro- 
grams may now be able to have them; 
and that many which have had only 
limited programs may now be able to 
extend and improve them. 

The training itself, as it is offered 
in the various communities across the 
country, in general will be available 
as follows: 

l. In classes for out-of-school 
youth and adults in a full-time train- 
ing program, ordinarily 1 year long. 
Usual pattern of the program is this: 
16 weeks in school, for fnstruction in 
theory, techniques, etc.; and 32 weeks 
in an affiliating hospital, for clinical 
experience. The hospital has a nurse- 
instructor on the staff who works with 
the students in practising the tech- 


niques and procedures they learned 
in school; even during the hospital 
phase, students receive new  in- 
struction. 

2. In inservice classes for employed 
practical nurses. 

3. In daytime courses for high- 
school juniors and seniors who plan to 
make practical nursing their vocation. 

Such courses are proving highly 
attractive everywhere. Practical nurs- 
ing provides not only unusual oppor- 
tunities for remunerative employ- 
ment but also a satisfying way of 
giving humanitarian service. 

Both men and women are being 
encouraged to take the courses. Per- 
sons who are trained in practical 
nursing find themselves in demand 
to work in hospitals, nursing homes, 
institutions for the mentally ill, and 
homes for the aging. Women find 
their training useful not only for a vo- 
cation but in the rearing of a family. 


OE activities 

Office of Education staff is being 
enlarged to give assistance to the 
States in developing the practical 
nurse training program. 

Vera P. Hansel has already 
employed as chief of practical nurse 
education. Mrs. Hansel, who is a reg- 
istered nurse, has come from the Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, where she served as a nurs- 
In that capacity, as 
vell as in previous positions, she has 
with 


been 


ing consuliant. 


had considerable experience 
training programs. 

Recruitment is under way for two 
program specialists with substantial 
backgrounds in both the school-in- 
struction and clinical-practice phases 
of the program. 

Already the States are submitting 
their plans to the Commissioner of 
Education. Apparently, within an- 
other month or two, the program will 
be in full swing. 





A Handbook on Civil Defense Education 


written because knowledge is the key to survival in disaster . . . and becaus 
schools are the strategic places for disseminating knowledge 


vit. defense education should 
be a part of the experience of 
chool-age person. [t pre- 
pares the student to survive physical 
disaster and enables him to protect 
himself and others, 


munity, and help strengthen the Na- 


serve his com- 


of emergency. 
Vational Sur- 


tion in time 

Thus Education for 
vival, the new handbook on civil de- 
for the schools, states the basis 
for its being. For the past year we 
watched this handbook de- 
from its beginnings in three 


Tense 


have 
VE lop 
pilot centers sponsored by the State 
departments of education in Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, and Michigan; 
through the rigorous going-over it got 
in January at a national meeting of 
coordinators of civil defense educa- 
tion; and right up to its coming off 
the press this fall, 

Jecause its contents are based on 


the proposals and experiences of 


schoo] administrators, curriculum co- 
ordinators, teachers, and experts in 
civil defense from many parts of the 
country, the handbook is in effect a 
distillation of many suggestions and 
on education for 
survival in It is a work- 
ing handbook: it has been designed 
to foster the development of civil 
in schools 


recommendations 
disaster. 


defense organizations 
and the integration of civil defense 
ongoing classroom 


education into 


activities. 


For greater awareness 

By describing the devastation that 
could result from wholesale enemy 
attack or major national disaster, the 
handbook vividly presents the need 
for civilian preparedness. And by 
naming, for each disaster, the basic 
safety precautions, it gives these con- 
structive suggestions a, particular 
force. Thus it reflects the conviction 
that today, more than ever, emphasis 
needs to be placed on developing in 
our citizenry an acute awareness of 


rPVHIS handbook was developed 

by the staff of the Office of 
Education’s Civil Defense Educa- 
tion Project, under a delegation 
of authority and responsibility by 
the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Wel- 
It was written by John J. 
direction of 


fare. 
Hurley 
John R. 


recently 


under the 
Ludington, 
director of the 


who until 
was 


project. 


national dangers and the means of 


combating them. 


The national structure 


To give the school administrator 
and teacher insight into the national 
structure of civil defense, a chapter 
has been provided to (1) outline the 
history of civil defense and the role 
of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, (2) summarize the responsi- 
bilities of State and local govern- 
ments, and (3) by means of charts 
ceive models for both State and local 


organization. 
Everyone’s responsibility 


Cooperation of all personnel is pre- 
requisite to the success of a school 
civil defense program. Running 
through the school organization, Edu- 
cation for Survival outlines in some 
detail the responsibilities at each level. 
In summary: 

® The chief State school officer 
defines the role of the State school 
system and may develop a way of 
evaluating the progress of the school’s 
program. 

® The school board approves and 
coordinates policies for school activi- 
ties in the community. 

®@ The superintendent determines 
the needs of his schools and fosters 
the integration of civil defense edu- 


cation into the school curriculu 
the community program. 

® Principals and teachers imple. 
ment the program, utilizing all scly 
facilities and the services of nonteact 
ing personnel and qualified students 
Close to home 

In its second half the handbook 
turns from the broad aspects of 1} 
program to activities in communit 
Here it focuses 
on such matters as these: 

® Plans for evacuating people 


from danger zones and receiving thi 


school, and home. 


ir safer areas. 

@ Specifications for the suitable 
school shelter. 

® Services that large schools can 
give during disaster—medical, war 
den, rescue, transportation, radiologi. 
ca] monitoring, and all the rest. 

® How educatior 
can be 


defense 
into the 


civil 
brought school 
curriculum. 

@ Preparations the home can mak 


for an emergency. 


Appendixes 

Not the least part of Education for 
Survival is its appendixes: (1 
Checklists for evaluating the school 
program, (2) a list of films, (3) a 
bibliography of publications of in- 
terest to educators, (4) an outline for 
drafting a school plan, (5) a sampl 
form for reporting an evacuation 
exercise, and (6) a glossary of terms. 


Illustrations 

More than two dozen line drawings 
and photographs are used in the hand- 
book to emphasize the damage that 
disaster can do—whether it is hurri- 
cane, fire, flood, or the explosion of a 
hydrogen bomb—and to make more 
vivid the value and method of pre- 
paredness. 


Education for National Survival, 88 pages, 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C., at 65 cents a copy 
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r UTUA inderstanding is not a 
M panacea tor all the ills of to- 
dav’s world, but it is a strong deterrent 
friction, and in times 


to internation 
like these it must be fostered. It 
must be fostered not as a remedy for 
today’s woe. but as a preventative of 


tomorrow s. 


Countries f the North Atlantic 
[Treaty Organization, recognizing 
that noth would benefit the At- 
untic Community more than mutual 

dersta among those who one 
lav wil [ respe nsible for govern- 

law, d administration in 

those countries, have sponsored 1 
study « I on the role of the 
school in the Atlantic Community. 
It was held in Paris, at the Palais 
Chaillot, from September 3 to 7, un- 
the chai inshij of Pierre Frie- 


den, Luxembourg’s minister of na- 


On_ the ed States delegation 
were two members of the staff of the 
Office f Education: Ralph Flynt, 

ting director, Higher Education 
Programs Branch, and Howard E. 


Cummings, specialist for social sci- 
n eography. They were 
joined by C. J. Nuesse, 


School of Social Science. Catholic 


dean of the 
University of America; Paul Elicher, 
executive secretary of the Associa- 
School Principals; 
and Crosby Hodgman, headmaster of 
the Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

As part of the conference, delegates 
were briefed on the organization and 
program of Nato; the military situa- 
tion as seen by SHAP! and efforts 

NaTO to solve economic problems 
common to member states. Then, 
with their own understanding of Nato 
problems sharpened, they turned to 
defining the role of the schools in 
solving these problems. 

One of their basic recommendations 
was that students in member nations 
be taught about their country’s re- 
sponsibilities and rights under the 
North Atlantic Treaty, within the con- 
text of the United Nations and with 
reference to other international in- 


stitutions. 
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The 
ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY 


LA, 
WW 


Schools have a role in 
solving international 


problems 


Though recognizing that wide lib- 
erty must be left to teachers of various 
nationalities and schools of thought, 
the conference held it important that 


senior pupils learn the definition of 


human rights given in the Declaration 
of the United Nations and the Euro- 
pean Convention of Human Rights. 

Far from dealing in generalities, 
the conference approved several spe- 
cific recommendations. 

(mong its suggestions for the class- 
room teacher are these: 

® The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, a handbook issued at 
Palais de Chaillot, is suitable as a text 
for teachers and senior students and 
might well be translated into the 
languages of member states. 

® Each country 
available for classroom use pamphlets 


should make 
that give basic information on the 
history, geography, and social con- 
ditions in the various countries. 





® Films and filmstrips on Nato 
and NATO countries should be accom 


panied by teaching aids. 

To promote more exchange of 
teachers and pupils among countries, 
the conference made several reco 
mendations. Amone them wert 
these: 

@ The awarding of Nato scholar- 


ships should be extended particularly 
to faculty members of teacher-train 
ing institutions and to authors of 
textbooks in history. reography 


civics, and foreign languag: 


@ Student teachers and qualified 
teachers should have an opport ty 
to study or teach for 3 months in ar 


other Nato country. 


@ Sister towns should be estab- 

lished through mutual loption to 
> { *r) ] hi het > t} 
promote iriendship between the 


schools of those towns. 
eA study should be made 
possibility of establishing a Nato 


of the 


school information center to suppl 
ment the activities of UNesco, the 
Council of Europe, and similar or- 


canizations. 


@ Exchange of visits between 
groups of young people who are 


training for public service should be 


encouraged. 

It is indicative of the success of th 
conference that the delegates unani- 
mously agreed that a similar meeting 
should be held every 2 years. They 
urged that an international panel of 
educators be named to advise Nato 
between conferences, and recom- 
mended attention to the possibility of 
establishing a post within NATOo’s Sec- 


retariat for an experienced educator. 
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